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Arnold's own doctrine that the spread of English in    CHA
Wales is quite compatible with honouring and pre-   ___^
serving the Welsh language and literature was rudely set down as arrant nonsense, and he is mocked for his coxcombry in requiring something flimsier than the strong sense and sturdy morality of his fellow-Englishmen. Yes, Arnold replied, but my fellow-Englishmen must add something to their strong sense and sturdy morality; new ideas and forces are gaining power in England; and almost every one of them is the friend of the Celt and not his enemy. When shall we learn, he asks in a sentence well worth inscribing in letters of gold in four at least of the great offices of State in Whitehall; "that what attaches people to us is the spirit we are of; and not the machinery we employ77? "Behold!77 he exclaimed; as he threw down the bruiser7s article, uEngland''s difficulty in governing Ireland!7' In truth; his insight into the roots of the Irish case, and the strong persistence with which he pressed that case upon unwilling ears; were in some ways the most remarkable instance of his many-sided and penetrating vision.
It fell to me to say a word or two in the House of Commons (1888) on this bright ornament, and much more than ornament, of our day, and the recognition of his loss was well taken by members on both sides. But not many really knew the service of a man who had put his finger on one of our most urgent needs. "Our middle classes are the worst educated in the world. The education of the mass of the middle classes is vulgar and unsound, our body of secondary schools is the most imperfect and unserviceable in civilized Europe/7 These pregnant words were backed by serious and long work in
VOL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
